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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[ Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps.*= The American Journal of Psychology ; Ar. 
lie Ps.= Archives de Psychologic; Ar. f. G. Ph.=Archivfur Geschichte det 
Philosophic; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fur systematischc Philosophic ; Br. J. Ps.^ 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. — International Journal of Ethus ; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth.= The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods s J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologic ; Psych. Bui. = Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin ; Psych. Rev, = Psychological Review ; Rev. de Mit. = Revue de 
Mitaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Nio-Sc — Revue Nto-Scolastique ; Rev. Ph.=z 
Revue Philosophique ; Rev. de Ph. = Revue de Philosophic; R. d. Pil. = Rivista 
ZFilosofia ; V. f. w. Ph. = Viertcljahrsschrift fur wissenschaftlichc Philosophic; 
id. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fUr Philosophic und philosophische Kritik; Z.f. 
Psych. = Zeitschrift fur Psychologic und Physiologic der Sinnesorgane, I. AbtU 
Zeitschrift f&r Psychologic. — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 

Are There Any Sensations? R. M. Ogden. Am. J. Ps., XXXIII, 2, pp. 

247-254. 

Are we not ready to dispense with the element of sensation in systematic 
psychology? Several lines of argument suggested by the present trend of 
psychological investigation lead to such a conclusion. The first is modern 
phenomenology; the second is the attack of behaviorism on conscious enti- 
ties; and the third is the newer views of neurologists like Henry Head. 

I. Hans Henning insists that "the complications and structure of expe- 
rience cannot be analyzed into simple qualitative elements and thus built up 
by joining one to another, but that one must work constantly with psy- 
chical forms (Gestalten) ." The investigation of these formulated struc- 
tures has led to a conception of psychological integration, the elemental 
constituents of which are not psychical entities but aspects of an attributive 
order. 

Even the earlier introspectionists were loth to admit that consciousness 
could be analyzed into so many entities, joined like the parts of a jig-saw 
puzzle. Furthermore, the doctrine of mental chemistry has never been 
satisfying because we can never carry over from one science to another the 
precise point of view or the existential data and technique of observation. 
Titchener has pointed out that the sensation of system probably never 
stands before us under a single comprehensive determination, but that it is 
rather a logical resultant of many observations. 

Since Titchener wrote this the investigation of the psychological nature 
of perception has shown that perception is not an aggregate of sensory 
elements, but an integrated unit, which upon analysis is reduced to a number 
of attributive aspects, rather than to a number of conscious particles. If 
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this be true, the elemental sensation can be experienced only under a deter- 
mination of perception; and, so far as it can be perceived at all, it is a 
percept. 

To be sure, the perceptual patterns from which we derive our awareness 
of objects are not all of equal simplicity. In each case the unit of sensory 
experience remains an abstraction of certain attributes which integrate to 
form a conscious quale, and this quale is as genuine an element of expe- 
rience as any other. It therefore appears that the primary integration of 
attributes which determines the original units of sensory experience may 
embrace either more or less than the full complement which has been log- 
ically assumed to define the sensation. 

II. Behaviorism has helped to weaken the position of the conscious ele- 
ment by the destructive criticism it has leveled against the older notions of 
conscious processes. 

The behaviorist has, thus far, failed to control the mediation between 
stimulus and response, that is, to attain " a more complete knowledge and 
control of the entire psycho-physical situation.'' Here psychological inte- 
gration promises him great help in securing such ' knowledge and control.' 
It would also aid the behaviorist greatly in his difficult task of gaining 
exact knowledge as to the nature of the stimulus. 

III. Head maintains that " integration occurs as impulses pass from the 
periphery toward the higher centers; the change (being) a constant one 
from a complex to a simpler and more specific grouping," so that " sensa- 
tion, the final end of the process, assumes forms simpler than any sensory 
impulses." This view invites us to question the validity of sensation as 
we have been wont to conceive it. 

Head's reference of affection to the optic thalamus suggests that affec- 
tion may be regarded as a phenomenon of physiological integration. Per- 
haps, then, the problems of affection and of image would be less difficult 
if we limited our investigations to their phenomenological make-up as 
integrations of attributes. 

In fine, if we take the perceptual pattern as our basis of analysis and 
study its attributive aspects under conditions which we can control, it may 
be that the varied integrations of these attributes will reveal to us the 
fundamental pattern underlying all experience. Here we shall be dealing 
with the only elements of mind that are capable of treatment in isolation 
one from another, and at the same time in intimate dependence upon phys- 
ical conditions that can be exactly measured. Here may be a common 
meeting ground between the investigator who limits himself to the tangible 
data of the physical universe and the investigator who is restricted to the 
phenomena of consciousness. 

Edgar H. Henderson. 
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Prolegomena to Psychology. 1 William McDougall. Psych. Rev., XXIX, 

i, PP- 1-43- 

Psychology is, or aspires to become, a science. Its aim is to render our 
knowledge of human nature more exact and more systematic, in order that 
we may control ourselves more wisely and influence others more effectively. 
The psychologist must study animal behavior, and in doing so, he necessarily 
enters the field of the zoologist. But he studies animals in order to gain 
insight into the problems of human nature. 

With anthropology, on the other hand, psychology is also closely allied; 
but it is distinguished from this more general science by the fact that it is 
concerned with man, not as one animal species among others, but in his 
distinctively human (i.e., mental) aspect. However, the definition of psy- 
chology as the 'science of mind' is not adequate, because (i) 'mind' is a 
vague term; (2) there are other sciences of mind — such as logic, meta- 
physic, epistemology, theology; and (3) it is impossible to distinguish clearly 
between body and mind and the manifestations of mind in and through 
the body. 

The psychologist should employ three distinct but supplementary methods 
of systematic observation of human nature, namely, (1) experimental intro- 
spection, which, in spite of its obvious limitations and difficulties, has raised 
psychological science to the descriptive classificatory stage; (2) observa- 
tion of the conditions or occasions of experience, by means of which it is 
possible to raise to the explanatory stage the purely descriptive psychology 
attainable by introspection alone; (3) observation of modes of behavior 
as expressions of experiences, which makes it possible to formulate a 
number of general rules, stating the correlation or conjunction of types of 
experience with types of bodily expression or behavior. 

Stimulated by the progress and development of the other natural sciences, 
psychology has tended more and more to differentiate its methods from the 
literary and traditional treatment of human nature and experience, and to 
establish itself as a science in its own right. By the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, this tendency became so pronounced and the artificial character of 
the new science was carried so far by some of its exponents that their 
writings seemed to have no bearing upon practical life. Then came a reac- 
tion on the part of those who saw that the true purpose of psychology is 
the improvement of our understanding, and therefore of our control, of 
human experience and behavior. 

What is to be our attitude toward hypotheses in psychology? Some 
would proscribe from all science. This is mere ignorance and pedantry. 
The important thing to remember is that hypotheses must continually 
justify themselves by successful working and must be modified or aban- 

1 The opening chapter of a forthcoming volume entitled " A General Intro- 
duction to Psychology." 
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doned at need. The mischief of it is that almost all psychologists make use 
of hypotheses based upon tradition or authority; worse still, some hold to 
their theories dogmatically, and look with scorn upon all other types of 
psychology. 

From ancient times there have been two rival camps of psychologic 
thought : The one, ' faculty psychology,' which in the nineteenth century 
received a new lease of life in the modified form of phrenology, and which 
has since been discredited ; the other, the ' theory of ideas,' first clearly 
enunciated by Plato, later modified, materialized and developed by Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, Herbart, et al. In the interest of clear thinking, ' ideas ' 
and the confusing fictions which they have engendered, should be sternly 
banished to the psychological museums. ' Consciousness ' is another word 
which has wrought havoc in our thinking. ' Consciousness psychology ' is 
purely fictitious and fallacious, because based upon an illusion. No more 
satisfactory is the present-day ' neo-realism ' — the very latest form of ma- 
terialism. 

A distinctive characteristic of modern psychology is the influence exerted 
upon it by physiology. This translation of psychology into terms of brain 
mechanism has become more and more persuasive since the days of Des- 
cartes' ' reflex action.' Today, the young student of psychology is told to 
discard the terms ' memory ' and ' habit,' and in their stead to regard ' con- 
ditioned reflexes ' as the key to most of the riddles of the universe, or at 
least as the master-key of human fate ! The most extreme protagonists of 
this view (for example, John B. Watson) confidently declare that 'expe- 
rience ' is a mere illusion about which we can know nothing, and that be- 
havior is merely a sequence of reflex actions mechanically determined. 

The fundamental assumption of the mechanistic psychologies (behavior- 
ism, sensationism, associationism, presentationism) is that the mechanic de- 
scription of the world is in principle correct and all-sufficient. Although 
this assumption has been very often and very confidently made, its validity 
appears more doubtful now than it did a generation ago. It is therefore 
surely premature, to say the least, to assume that human nature and human 
action can be adequately explained or described in terms of the categories 
of physical science. 

In the present state of science, it is not profitable to substitute the ' brain ' 
for the ' mind,' as the mechanistic psychologists seek to do. The ' mind ' 
of the individual organism is that which expresses itsel'f in his experience 
and in his behavior. The structure of the mind is a conceptual system 
that we have to build up by inference from the data of the two orders — 
facts of behavior and facts of introspection. 

Let the psychologist make the fullest possible use of other sciences, but 
let him not capitulate to the unjustified demand that his science shall 
abdicate in favor of a mechanistic physiology. 

L. S. Crawford. 
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Ethics and Logic. N. Boardman. Int. J. E., XXXII, 3, pp. 264-271. 

The ethical and the logical aspects of intelligence, while abstractly isolable, 
are necessarily complementary in any concrete experience. The solution 
of the antithesis between practicality and ideality, or between conservatism 
and radicalism, is to be found in neither an " empty " logic nor in a " blind " 
ethics, but in a synthesis of the two. A conscienceless intellect is as incom- 
plete and as irrational as an unintelligent conscience. The field of ethics is 
always that of a problematical situation, involving social, not merely logical, 
adjustment. Ethical ideals must, however, never be abstracted from a 
specific logical situation but must always be determined in reference to that 
situation. 

In an organized experience, ethics and logic imply each other. To 
maintain the proper relation of the two is "a persistent problem of Phil- 
osophy, of Sociology and of Education, yes, and of History." An abstract 
use of either prevents progress, is " one of the prime causes of war," and 
leads to crime and other unsocial acts. 

E. E. Coughlin. 

Le Temps et La Causalite. L. Brunschvieg. Rev. de Met., XXIX, 1, pp. 

i-33- 

This article, an extract from a work soon to be published under the title, 
L'Experience humaine et la causalite physique, confines itself to the rela- 
tionship of time and causality. For Descartes time was a dimension on the 
same plane with the dimensions of space. For Newton it had a double aspect, 
just as space had : it was absolute from the point of view of God ; but for 
human experience it remained hopelessly relative. Locke endeavored to 
secure the reality of time by basing it upon the succession of inner states 
of consciousness; but Leibnitz pointed out that such a basis was too sub- 
jective for the stability of science. In spite of Kant's abstract treatment of 
space and time as pure forms, it was Kant himself who suggested, in the 
Second Analogy of Experience, the intimate relation of time and causality. 
There is a necessary order of before and after in time, which is a quality 
more essential than its flow. This necessary order makes the temporal re- 
lation a causal one. The application of the principle of causality does not 
depend, therefore, upon past experience and fail of application to the 
future, just because it is the structure of time, the order of its- content, 
that is important. Time and causality are conceptions inextricable the one 
from the other; and neither conception can be abstracted from the whole 
mass of concrete filling. 

H. H. Young. 
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Religion's Place in Securing a Better World-Order. James H. Tufts. 

Journal of Religion, II, 2, pp. 11 3-128. 

Is religion needed as science, sociology, and political economy are needed 
in the task of securing a better world-order? The question is pertinent. 
Every great religion has been a call to righteousness and peace. Christianity 
especially has identified love for fellow men with the love and worship of 
God. Christianity is, nominally at least, the religion of Europe. How is it 
possible to reconcile recent European conditions with the teaching of 
Christianity? If no reconciliation can be made, does it not appear that al- 
though there has been a Christian Church in Europe for more than two 
thousand years, the influence of Christianity has been negligible? 

It may be that the actual teachings of .Christ never have been put into 
practice, that our so-called Christian Church is an outgrowth of Greek and 
Roman civilization. It may be that religion is a force in human life, but 
not strong enough to prevail against the other forces which do not make 
for righteousness. 

Now religion seeks to transform society as well as to save souls. Individ- 
ual and social religion share together the bold assertion of faith. Though 
scientific study of human nature shows that man is weak and self-seeking, 
and though inferences from data indicate that evil never can be eliminated 
from human life, faith attacks the very premises from which these conclu- 
sions are drawn, believes in God and in the goodness of mankind. 

Faith in human nature would bring order into the chaos of present 
society. Without such a faith, scientific knowledge is a lifeless tool. Not 
scientific method, but the power of the spirit builds civilization. Besides 
faith in man, religion asserts faith in God. The evidence of God is found 
only in the protest man makes against a universe of unmoral, naked power, 
in the insistent, spiritual demand that there must be a power not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness. Such faith in God is a strong influence for 
the establishing of a better world-order. 

Coming to the more definitely social aspect of religion, we find this ex- 
pressed in some sort of community. The early gods were gods of the 
family, the tribe, the small nation. Religion has always stood for com- 
munity. Also it has always stood for a just society. Christianity has ex- 
tended this religious community until it includes all mankind. Christian 
justice is justice for all mankind, not harsh, unfeeling justice, but justice 
united with love. 

Christianity applied in establishing a world-order would bring about a 
condition in which justice would be secured for all nations and for all men. 
This is the task which religion should perform, but consideration of the 
actual situation in the world today raises the doubt whether it is adequate 
to the task. Perhaps the creeds and churches are inadequate to meet human 
needs. Yet to say that church and doctrine are inadequate does not neces- 
sarily imply that religion has failed. It may be that religion should mani- 
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fest itself through other institutions. The institution of education cer- 
tainly should be an institution of religious spirit and influence. College and 
university should serve a religious function, not only in the domestic, eco- 
nomic and industrial order, but also in the international world-order. 

Besides educational institutions, which unify nations in one brotherhood 
of man, there is the powerful although unorganized agency of art and 
letters. Appreciation of the literature and art of a nation carries with it 
sympathy for the people and understanding of the ideals of that nation. 
This community of feeling furnishes materials for a wider religious com- 
munity than has been organized by any creed or church. 

The recent war seemed to tear apart whatever unifying bonds existed 
among nations. Yet now through the period of reconstruction, many nations 
have been drawn together, for mutual help and protection, or as a strong 
nation has given succor to the weak. Thus new tendencies towards world 
unity replace the old. One test of our religious faith is that we recognize 
religious significance in social and political affairs. A second test is that 
we find opportunities for religious expression not only in traditional insti- 
tutions and observances, but in the language and activities of modern life. 

Thus religion is needed in establishing a better world-order, because re- 
ligion supplies the faith that the existing order can and will be improved. 

Anna Forbes Liddell. 

The Value of Plato's Laws Today. (Mrs.) Adela Marion Adam. Hib- 

bert Journal, XX, 2, pp. 277-278. 

The Laws of Plato have been unduly neglected not only because of the 
difficulty of reading the Greek text or of securing a satisfactory translation, 
but also because of this work's undeserved reputation for dullness. To 
be sure, there is much in this dialogue of little interest to the modern 
reader, if not actually distasteful to him; yet even such uncongenial pas- 
sages as those which deal with the criminal codes must not be condemned 
too hastily, even apart from their historical value. In accord with this 
general underestimation, the Laws has been explained as the work of Plato's 
disillusioned old age. Rather than any such later disillusionment, it is 
Plato's sane appreciation of the limitation of human nature that causes him 
to supplement his ideal state with a more practical commonwealth. 

In the Laws, education is made of supreme importance; it is under the 
supervision of the state and is compulsory. In many ways this educational 
system foreshadows modern education theory. The education of the citizen 
is to begin in his nurse's arms and is to continue throughout childhood, youth 
and adult life. From the time the child can walk, he is trained through 
supervised but spontaneous play with those of his own age to a participation 
in and appreciation of the best of music and dancing. Later instruc- 
tion is to include reading, writing, arithmetic and lyre-playing, to be fol- 
lowed by further mathematics and by geography, supplemented with mili- 
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tary drill and service. The " old men's choir " act as " guardians of taste," — 
as teachers of the approved songs and dances and as censors of any in- 
novations. 

Equality with men is granted to women and similar equality demanded 
in the service of the state. Private property is allowed, as a stewardship for 
the state, but the amount is strictly regulated by maximum and minimum 
limitations. Begging is forbidden under penalty of deportation. Retail 
trade is likewise frowned upon and is restricted to resident aliens, although 
foregn trade, except export of necessities, is encouraged. 

The Nocturnal Council sitting daily from night to morning, consists of 
the Minister of Education and his predecessors, and of a number of elders, 
each one of whom has to choose a younger colleague. This body has as 
its duty the perfection of the law, through comparison with other constitu- 
tions, in order to train and guide the citizens in the highest virtue. Indeed, 
all of the institutions in the Laws are designed, as in the Republic, with 
the hope of transforming the state into " an image of the best and noblest 
life " such as is the character of all high and worthy art. For the inspira- 
tion of this lofty vision, the Laws will well repay study today. 

Emma E. Coughlin. 

A Liberal Socialist Programme. Eugenio Rignano. The Monist, XXXII, 

1, pp. i-ii. 

Marx and Engels based their opposition to Utopian socialism on the 
theory that the economic structure of society determined social change. 
Collectivism is, in the Hegelian sense, a synthesis of the present system and 
its shortcomings. But such an economic fatalism has paralyzed socialist 
parties which thus prove incapable of constructive action. The remedy is 
for socialist parties to recognize the value and efficacy of the gradual and 
legal transformation of society. Such means could be employed to modify 
the laws of inheritance so that the state could become co-heir to as much as 
50% thereof, and to as much of the remainder as the heir, in turn, left. 
Since such large sums would have to be paid in goods or securities, debts 
owing to the state would be cancelled and " the principle of share-holding 
by the state or better still by the great national trade unions of workmen, 
would be put into effect in a gradual way while gradually the shares of 
limited and other companies were inherited by the State." Liberty would be 
assured by the State not exercising any coercive functions over labor organ- 
izations. Such a program would afford a basis of union among different 
classes and among schools of thought among the workingmen themselves 
and at the same time avoid that resort to .force and violence which is in- 
volved by the well-to-do insisting too rigidly on inequitable property rights. 

Woolf Cohen. 



